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DEDICATION. 
* 0 
THE HONOURABLE 


| Tur PROVOST AND MAGI- 


STRATES OF THE 1 OWN or 
: DUMERIES. 


G ENTLEMEN, 
| an of copying the uſual 


form of Dedications, and giving | 
you a liſt of your own virtues; I 
{hall confine myſelf to a much nar- | 
rower ficld, and tell you, with all 
the ſimplicity which is natural to me, 
what the reaſons were by which 1 
Was prevailed upon to make the fol- 


| lowing ſermon public. . 


A A | IN 


Iv 1 


Is the firſt plas, I think it is aſab- 
ject to which the attention of man- 
kind, eſpecially of ſuch of them as 
live together in large ſocieties, can- 
not be too often recalled, This may 


ſerve as an apology, even if the rea- 


der ſhould diſcover nothing new in 


my performance, for publiſhing up- 
on an argument which has been ſo 
olten conſidered, and by our beſt. 
Writers. Secondly, the ſermon. it 
| ſelf has occaſioned, I am told, a good 


deal of ſpeculation, and raiſed ſome 


_ curioſity. | To conclude the diſpute, 
therefore, or rather to let people ſee 
what they have been diſputing a- 


bout, I have put the whole matter 
fairly into their hands. They will 


now be able to o judge with more cer- 


tain LY. — | 


1 


tainty.—In ſhort, the town wiſhed 
to ſee the diſcourſe, - and 1 have | 


- frankly printed 1 it upon the firſt hint. 


With regard to my own opinion of | 


it, I have ſufficiently diſcovered my 


: partiality, Gentlemen! by inleribing 


it to yon. 


Tu ER E are an infinite number of 
ſermons i in print, it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed; and this adds to the heap. How 
they ſell, or what good they do, is, | 


I believe, a melancholy enough ſab- 


ject of ſpeculation both to bookſel- 5 


lers and preachers. I hope, howe- 


ver, it will be conſidered as no mall 


recommendation of my ſermon, chat 


4 without any deſign of mine) i it par- 
takes not a little of the nature of a 


romance ; inaſmuch as the reforma- 


tion 
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| tion it propoſes 1 is 3 by many 


to be nearly as chimerical as the me 
= tamorphoſis of Humphry Clinker, 


or the ſchemes of Gulliver. 


i CAN think of but one objection 
againit it which carries any appear- 
ance of plauſibility. Some may, 
=: perhaps, think that ſome of the an- 
A tidotes againſt pleaſure which it ſug- | 

gelts, are rather too familiar. I am, 
5 however, of a very different opini- 

1 ſeruple not to affirm, that it 5 


bude be much for the advantage! 


of ſociety if every preacher, when 3 
he means to check a vice, inſtead 3 
aſcending i into the clouds, or run- Fj 
ning into cant and enthuſiaſm, _ 1 
would lay down, in a few plain | 


words, (aa e the plainer the better) 
| ſuch 


ſuch ſchemes of as as are 
really practicable. Ihis 0! have at- 


tempted. My ſpecifics - may do 
| good ; or it, upon trial, they mould 
be found. to fail, (and no man 
ſhould condemn them without trial) 
the age will at leaſt beno worſe than, 


when [ found! it. 


Ons Gig: I could wiſh may. bo 
attended to. The diſcourſe was 
not originally compoſed for Aa com- 
mon audience, nor indeed for the 
pulpit. I wrote for my peers; ; and, 
when I delivered in the New 
; Church of Dumfries, 1 {till inſiſt. 
upon it, that I paid no greater com- 


pliment to my hearers than they 


were entitled to. 


L viii J 


Tux human mind is a mixture of 


greatneſs and ridicule. If it can- 
not practiſe it will approve. The 


advocate of virtue has a party in 
the breaſts of his hearers, which aſ- 


ſures him of their eſteem. Levity 
self is ſerious in the abſence of 
temptation, and a man muſt be bri- 
bed to act X meant. MW bn 


your moſt devoted, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


— 


Tux AUTHOR. 
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For to be carnally minded i is death ;—becauſe the 


1 carnal mind is 5 enmity againf God. 


and recommend them to your ane. - 


In the firſt place, then, let us | conſider 
what it is the apoſtle means by the carnal 
mind. 'Fo determine this, it will be no 


ſmall help if we attend, for a moment, to 


the train of ideas which paſſed in his own 
mind when he wrote this, and indeed moſt 


of his cpiſtles. The light of Chriſtianity was 


but newly diffuſed in the world. In Propa- 


gating this light, St. Paul had been an emi- 


A nent 


7 \HE e we 1 now read form, by 8 
themſelves, a complete, moral pro- 
3 3 Without tracing their 

connection, therefore, with any other argu- 
ment, we ſhall conſider them in this light, 


t 1 


; nent t inſtrument. It was, therefore, natural 
for him frequently to look back upon his mi- 
niſtry; and to contemplate, with a generous 


delight, the ſucceſs of his diſintereſted la- 


bours. The two great views which, this ſpe- 
colation ſuggeſted to him were the very diffe- 
rent conditions of mankind before and after 


the Chriſtian revelation. To theſe he is per- 
petually ſoliciting the attention of his rea- 


der; they appear to be the capital ideas which 
had taken poſſe ſſion of his mind; even in all 
his other arguments, however foreign, he is 


continually wandering to this; and, where- 
ever his ſubject allows him ſcope, he contem- 


plates it with complacency. Now the vice 
which was moſt conſpieuous in the world be- 
fore the appearance of Chriſtianity, ' eſpeciat- 
ly among the Romans, was an abandoned 


love of pleaſyre ; which hardly knew the di. 


tinction of ſex, and was limited by no law 


but gratification, | It is unneceſſary to en- 
large on a fact to which ſo many cauſes con- 


tributed. The nature itſelf of their religi- 


on, the infamous characters of their gods, 


5 the increaſe of riches and luxury i in the capi- 


tal of the empire, ſupported by the deſcrip- 
tive reaſoning of an agrecable philoſophy, 
had 


1 1 


had removed every reftraint from all ranks, 5 
and given authority to diſſipation. Againſt 

this univerſal corruption, the Chriſtian religi- 
on directed its greateſt efforts. The moſt 
_ conſpicuous effect of it, wherever it was re- 
ceived, was the introducing of a purer mo- 
rality, and either recalling men to the primi- 
tive ſimplicity of virtue, or refining and ex- 
alting their ſentiments. This, when ftrip- 
ped of the myſtical dreſs with which mere 
divines have obſcured ir, is the apoſtle's ca- 
pital idea in the compariſon he draws between 
dhe two worlds; and is forcibly deſcribed: un- 
der the ſeveral metaphors * of the old man 

and the new, the carnal and the ſpiritual 
mind, the works of darkneſs. and the works 
of light, the law of fin in his members war- 
ing againſt the law of his mind, the fleſh and 
the ſpirit, the deadneſs of the body to ſin, 

and the life of the ſpirit to righteouſneſs. 
Hence too the apoſtle of the Gentiles thought 
it neceſſary to give an eminent inſtance of 
mortification in his own perſon; with a view 
to enforce his precepts, and that the world 
might have the example of Paul to contem- 


* The author would not be underſtood to mean 
that this is the apoſtle” s only idea in theſe metaphors. 
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plate in oppoſition to that of Jupiter. No 
woman was ever ſeen to follow bim, either 
avowing herſelf as his wiſe, or claiming kin- 
dred with him as a ſiſter. From the moment 
of his converſion to Chriſtianity, he abſtained 
from all commerce with the' ſex. Nor could 
| fo ſevere a continence proceed from any other 

cauſe than the deſire he had to ſtem the pro- 

fligacy of the age, and to convince the world, 
by his example, that the moſt ungovernable 
paſſions may be conquered. He appears, in- 
| deed, from his writings, to have been natu- 
rally of a warm conſtitution, and to have 
poſſeſſed all the ideas common to his ſpecies; 
but theſe ideas, which in other men are the 
ſources of evil, ſerved, in Paul, only to a- 
dorn his diction, and to furniſh him with me- 
taphors.— Though the carnal mind, there- 
fore, might, by certain rules af interpretati- 
on, be made to comprehend many different 
ſpecies of vice; we ſhall, for theſe reaſons, 
and hkewiſe chat we may not wander in too 
wide a ficld, confine it, ia this diſcourſe, to 
the ? love of plealurs.quly. In our medii. 


© OW. 
® 1 ana it © will be ee to inform my rea- 
ders that this phraſe, when it occurs in this diſconrſe, 


is always o be underſtood in a criminal ſenſe. . 


. tions 


Fs i 


tions on this ſubject, we ſhall juſt proſecute 
Paul's argument, and ſhew, in as few words 


as poſſible, that the carnal mind, in this age 


as well as the apoſtle's, is — enmity a- 
Piat God. 1 


Iam abundantly ſenſ ible of the end 1 f 
ſhould be expoſed to, were I ſeriouſly to un- 
dertake, before the enlightened ſpirits of the 
preſent age, the defence of ſo unfaſhionable 
an argument. I confeſs, in a cauſe like this, 
1 engage at great diſadvantage, The cool 
dictates of reaſon are yainly oppaſed to ar- 
guments addreſſed directly to the conſtituti- 
on, — to the preſſing perſuaſions of youth, and 
the eloquence of beauty. It is an advantage 
to the orator when the cauſe itſelf which he 
defends has the effect to warm him, —when 
the very arguments he employs, touch the 
ſprings of nature, and put his ſpirits in mo- 
tion. In this ſituation, every advocate for 
pleaſure meets the man of virtue. He wor- 
ſhips the diyinity of nature, invokes the 
powers of love and gaiety, opens his heart to 
© elegant pleaſure, and ſmiles at the ſuperſtiti- 
on of thoſe dreaming ſpirits who think hap-, 
pineſs a crime, or that the Deity will puniſh 
Ir acting ag grecably to phinciples which 
he 
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he himſelf has implanted in our conſtitu- 


" 


tion. | 


"Ys ſurely the e theſe WERE Us 


is greatly in our own power, and for this part 


at leaſt of the ſyſtem we are accountable. As 


well may the murderer diſpute the juſtice of 


his ſentence, The plea of neceſſity, if it b- 


a ſolid one, juſtifies every crime equally ; and 


love is not a more certain part of our con- 


ſtitution than reſentment and revenge. Shall 
the exceſs of every paſſion be judged wor- 
: thy of puniſhment, and ſhall the ruins of in- 
nocence form an amiable exception? Bur 1 


would meet my antagoniſt upon his own 


ground. Independent of its deſerts, there 
is ſomething in the nature of the habit itſelf 
which is pernicious. Its firſt effect is to de · 
ſtroy thoſe feelings of delicacy which become a 
man, but in a woman are eſſential. It like - 


wiſe deſtroys the affection of love itſelf, and 


is fatal to the ſource it ſprang from. Is there 


an object on earth more delightful than a 
faithful and generous arrachment ? ? Is there 
a character more capitally deficient than that 
to which theſe tender ſentiments are ſtran- 


| gers? What, then, ſhall we think of the 


man 15 being originally poſſeſſed of theſe 


feelings; 


LP 


7 1 


feelings, has deſtroyed. them by acts wa in- 
temperance, and left nothing in the breaft, 
where ſuch amiable inhabitants reſided, but 


groſſneſs and perfidy ? Yet this is the man of 


pleaſure. TIndifferent to fry woman, he 
feels a momentary rage for all; and while he 


has loſt all reſpect for the fex, he is as ines. 
pable of love as of fidelity. Will a man 


| Hke this make a tender huſband, an affecti- 
onate father, or a reſpectable friend? What 
opinion muſt we have of his honeſty, whoſe 
_ underſtanding is employed in forming ſnares 
for OK LY Or of his heart, who can 
turn, without emotion, from the tears of de- 
ferted beauty? But the fate of a lovely wo- 
man, in fuch circumſtances, i is, if poſſible, ſtill 
more affecting. Blooming in innocence and 
health, the pride of her family, the delight 
of every eye, ſhe. comes forward to the 
world, an unſuſpecting victim. View her in 
her next ſtage, —her delicacy extinguiſhed, 
her honour loft, her beauty -tarniſhed, and 
her whole ſoul as groſs and proſtituted as her 
conduct. Is not that habit of mind, then, 
enmity againſt God, which injures his faireſt 


work, and deſtroys the graceful, and noble 


fabric of humanity ? The man of pleaſure | 


may 
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may affect to rally, but, in a caſe like this, 
ridicule becomes the object of compaſſion, 


Ir there | is a Ante which ſuperintends 
x this beautiful world, it muſt certainly de- 
light i in the order of its own works; and e- 
very agent, which deforms the fair arrange - 
ment, muſt be accounted an enemy. Bur if 
order be an object of delight in the material | 
Ayſtem, the ſight of happineſs among men 
muſt afford an higher ſpecies of pleaſure z 
and every paſſion which tends to deſtroy this, 
and convert human life into a ſcene of mourn. 
ing and miſery, muſt excite ſtill deeper de- 
teſtation. Need I ſtop to obſerve that this is 
the uniform effect of licentious principles? 1 
might appeal to the experience of families, 
to the tears of humbled beauty, betrayed 3 
by the friend it truſted, to the wounds of 0 
| honour, and the diſtracted breaſts of mothers. 
How many happy, domeſtic ſocieties, who 
fondly flattered themſelves that no diſtreſs 
could find a way into their little circle, have, 
: by the admiſſion of a man of pretended ho- 
nour and ſentiment, under the maſk of ten- 
derneſs and honourable affection, at the mo- 
ment when they careſſed, and loaded him 
with the friendſhip he folicited, been con- 
verted 


ts] 


verted into ſcenes of deſolation? It is need- 


leſs to multiply words on this ſubject. Every 


man's own obſervation may furniſh him with 
: examples. Wet a 


Bor it may FB objetted, that the Ra” hers - 
is accidental; that ſtill there is nothing poſi- 


| tively vicious in the action itſelf; and that it 


is the compaſſion of mankind which renders 


it deteſtable.—I would make the ſuppoſition, | 


then, that the ſpirit of profligacy were dif- 
fuſed equally through all ranks,—that every 


woman was a proſtitute, and every man a 

1 villain. Would this make an amiable ſocie- 
ty? Would it be an object even of human 

- complacency ?. The advocates for pleaſute 
themſelves are for confining it to a ſelect cit- 


cle. Licentious as they are, they are ſhock- 
ed at the thought of yniverſa! corruption, 
and acknowledge that the ſtability of ſociety 


is eſtabliſhed upon the virtue of the multi- 
rude, © They only plead for an exception in 
their own favour, and that ſuch enlighten- 
ed ſpirits as themſelves ſhould not be bound 7 
by vulgar regulations. They conſider not 
that no diſtinctions can convert vice into vir- 


tue; — that no part of a ſociety can appear 


plating either to God or man who have dis 
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veſted themſelves |.of | honour and fidelity, 
And this is the caſe: of the votaries of plea- 


ſure. For with what truſt does that woman 


deſerve to be honoured who has broken her 
moſt ſolemn engagements? Can we think 
her capable of friendſhip, who has injured 


her deareſt friend, in the tendereſt point? 2 


Or can we place confidence in her fidelity, 
who has been already treacherous When 
we bring the injury home to ourſelves, and 
: make | it our own caſe, the argument is till 
more irreſiſtible, Where is ihe father, who 
will juſtify the ſeduction of his child? Or 
the huſband, who can hear of his wife's infi- 
delity, and not be ſenſible of injury! ? Is chaſ- 
tity, then, only a virtue in your own wives 
and daughters ? Or are the eternal laws of 


morality the ſame, when diveſted of circum- 
ſtances, and independent of particular at- 


enen 4 


Tan: love of pleaſure is enmity againſt 


God, not only becauſe it deftrays the amia- 


ble human feelings, and introduces affliction 
and miſery into ſociety ; but alſo, becauſe it 

is an enemy to that ſerious frame of mind 

which is the parent of virtue and religion. 

As the abjects of religion and virtue arę 
great; 


1 


great, the mind which contemplates them 
muſt be ſublime and ſolemn. Levity of be- 
haviour, diſſipation of thought, are incon- 


liſtent with that intenſe ardour of conſtituti- 


on which ſwells the foul with great deſigns, 


and makes it labour after perfection. They 


are inconſiſtent with every great exertion, 
and every generous ſacrifice. I know it is a 


topic commonly inſiſted on in this age, that 


religion is gay, and morality facetious; that 
they have no connection with ſeverity, that 
they are engroſſed with the common incidents 
of life, and lead their votaries ſucceſſively 
from relaxation to pleaſure, from buſineſs to 
amuſement, Such is the language of thoſe 


genteel moraliſts, who either mean it as an 


apolog y for their own conduct; or, deſpair- 


ing to ſtem the torrent, endeavour to pre- 


| ſerve. at leaſt the - ame of religion in the 
world, by accommodating it to the temper 
of the period. This pleaſant religion, this 
ſimpering virtue, which ſits ſo eaſy, and is 
ſo uniform, on men of every character, is 
not certainly that principle which leads up 


the immortal ſpirit to excellence, I am as 


great an enemy to gloomineſs as moſt peo- 
ple; but I can never be perſuaded that the 
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fublime ſpirit of religion can be reconciled-to 
that levity of mind which teaches a man to 
conſider the moſt ſerious ſubjects as ſources 
of mirth, which diminiſhes his admiration of 


what is great, as well as his deteſtation of 
What is baſe, and, conſequently, deſtroys, 
imperceptibly, in his own mind, the diſtinc- 


tion between vice and virtue. And are not 
theſe the uniform characters of an age 
of pleaſure? Are they not the cha- 


racters of our own ? There never, in any 
period, was leſs virtue, and more ſentiment 
than in the preſent. Conſcious of our own 
deficiency in active virtue we endeavour to 
impoſe upon mankind and upon ourſelves, 
by a copious exhibition of general maxims 
and fine thoughts, which ſerve no other pur- 

| Pole than to diſplay. our own agreeable con- 
vivial talents, and purchaſe for ourſelves, 


from fools, and at the cheapeſt price, the 


char acters of men of refined feelings and de- 
hate ſentiments. Every appearance in life 


is become falſe or ſuperficial. Converſation 


is ſubſtituted for action, and ſentiment for 
virtue. Language has forſaken its channel, 
and, inſtead of pouring from the heart and 


affections, it proceeds, in a tortured ſtream, 
| <8. from 


1 28 7 


ftom the underſtanding or imagination; | Life 


is become one entire piece of affectation. 


Almoſt in every caſe, we are obliged to em- 
ploy a ſer of oſtenſible motives; we conceal 
our real ones, becauſe we have juſt virtue 


1 f 


enough left to be aſhamed of them; we un- 
derſtand one another, - however, perfectly; . 


and all our fineſſe is exhauſted in the iſſue of 8 
a few plauſible ſpeeches, which deceive no 


body, without anſwering « even any one ſolid, 


political purpoſe. In the mean time, we 
ſupport the appearance. As we find our ho- 
neſty fail, we become louder in our aſſerti · 
ons; indignation is ſucceeded by noiſe; the 
phantom of virtue is ſtill puſhed forward, 
and the ſacred names of juſtice and conſci- 
ence are employed, becauſe a ſpeech cannot 
be made without them, and to cover our 
particular attachments. In an age like this, 
when a man of real honeſty makes his ap- 
pearance, he is dreaded or deteſted. We 


fay, with juſtice, that we do not know when 
we have or want him ; becauſe his conſcience 


is uniform, and, nay approves our 
actions, and ſupports our meaſures, by acci- 


dent.— Such is the picture of the age, and 
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ſuch the conſequences of a e leni. 


duſneſs. % 55 %% i 9ma 


Tax carnal mind is an enemy to religion, 
2 and, conſequently, to God, likewiſe | in ano- 
ther view. The mind of man 18 undoubred- 


ly formed for enjoyment. Pleaſure is the 


ſpring of our actions, and whatever touches 
not this, will not affect us. In the enjoyment 


or purſuit of happineſs, we waſte our facul- 


ties, and exhauſt our paſſions. The mind 
is, however, limited. One ſet of objects, one 
train of ideas, is ſufficient to engroſs it; and 
| when 1 it is once habituated to receive pleaſure 
from a particular ſource, it returns inſtinc- : 
dveh to the oe 1 1 it exhauſts i Its en- 


ting its 5 to any es quarter. "This 
is more uniformly the caſe when the pleaſures | 


it poſſeſſes are of an intoxicating nature, or 


- when they are inconſiſtent with the admiſſion 
of others which, though more ſublime, are 


yet perhaps, from long diſuſe, leſs agreeable 
to the workings of our conſtitution. Now 


this ſeems to be the caſe, we may ſecurely 


pronounce it to be the caſe, with ſenſual 


pleaſure. How few can ever be recalled to 


virtue who have once taſted che intoxicating 
draught ? 


E 1 
draught! Ho few return to the walks of 
reaſon, or the leſſons of wiſdom, who have 
once ſilenced their firſt ſcruples, and paſſed 
the fatal boundary ? But that the pleaſures 
'of religion and of vice ſhould exiſt in the 
fame mind, and at the- ſame time, is im- 


poſlible, How « can we reconcile the idea of _ 
heaven with a brothel? Or how is it poſſible 


for a man, whoſe mind is engroſſed with a 
woman *, to think of an ange? Though there | 
were no inconſiſtency in the ideas themſelves, 4 
the mind is too narrow to admit them at ö 
once. The fervour of our paſſions, the 
ſtrength of our underſtanding, is exhauſted; 
and our very diſappointments make us rage 
with new deſire, and ſeek endleſs repetitions 
of the ſame unſatisfying pleaſure. What a 
wreck of virtue, what a waſte of noble fa- 
culties, is here ? That vigour of mind, thus 
_ exhauſted in the purſuit of pleaſure, to what 
ſublime heights of excellence might it urge 
the ſoul were it diverted into a proper chan» 
nel? The ſame ardour of paſſion which 
makes a man a profligate, might raiſe him to 
the firſt eminence in virtue. As it is now 


25 C The author no doubt means Pl bad woman and * i 
Ng goo? angel. : ks 1 


[63 


employed, 5 it ſerves only to debauch his 
heart the more, and to plunge | him {till we 
er in enormity. 


_ N F 


who, without genius to form an intrigue, 


_ without ſpirit to conduct it, without fancy to 

antieipate pleaſure, without elegance to ren- 
der it an affair of taſte, without vanity to 

85 enjoy it, ſneaks 1 into the lap of lewdneſs, and 
drudges i in her temple from no motive but 


the mere r gratification? * * # ®. 
* 0" "0" * * 3 7 * * * * * „ 


: T HERE is an 800 hich occurs to 


me here, and which I muſt not omit. 1 te 


contributes to ſet the oppoſition between the 


love of pleaſure, and the ſpirit of religion in 
A ſtill clearer light. The greater part of 
Chriſtians are accuſtomed, in the earlier part 
of their lives, to conſider the Bible as a re. 
velation from God; and they ſee an indul- 
gence in criminal pleaſures numbered ex- 
pfeſsly among the vices it prohibits.— When, 
therefore, it becomes neceſſary for the eaſe 


of 2 man's own mind to juſtify and defend 


theſe 


„frhitrb 1 have Aae the man of 4 
1 pleaſore to be a man of abilities and refine- 
ment. But by what name Thall 1 call im, 


8 
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exiſtence of f 


7 mani er as to render! it, in every caſe, karm- 
leſs:” Such is the hiſtory of the reaſoning 


1 17 1 


theſe pleaſures, he is naturally led to decry 
the revelation which prohibits them, and to 
reject that whole ſyſtem, one part of Which 
he fflatters bimſelf he has diſcovered to be 

_ fifitions In doing this, he unavoidably 
removes one great barrier againſt vice of e- 
very kind. For, having concluded this to 
be no vice, which religion had taught him 


* > 


to think a vice, he forms the ſame opinion 
of the reſt, and tor OT applies his concluſion 


100 (1004.3 


to every daty which e may find it conveni- 
ent to violate. A Rate of future puniſhments 


i 


and rewards falls the - firſt victim to theſe no- 
Ba 341 75 Tea 

tions. He e Leith er reafons againſt | the abfolure 
it, or er modifies it in ſuch a 


Sue © e 4 af 


130 180. 21 


part © of, mankind.” W. | th regard to thoſe Who 
| are not t qualified 1 upon theſe ſub- 

: jedts,. 1 it t is (till, if poſſible, more pernicious. 
Haying « once broken What they had been ac- 


1161 


| cuſtomed't to think 2 duty, and violated, 1 


R 181 


may. ſo expreſs myſelt, the entire 10. of their 
virtue; : they conf} der themlelves as already 
| vicious, — their abhorrence of every vice di- 
miniſhes with their abhorreice of this, and 
they ſoon become, in every reſpeR, abandon. 


10 2903 * 19-1915 288. 
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ed.—It were better, Ree the inhabitants of 
| he Eaſt, that they never were taught to re - 


gard abſtinence from pleaſure as a virtue at 
all, than, regarding it as ſuch, to become 


criminal in their own minds by the breach of 
it, and, along with it, to loſe their 8 5 


for every other Ind: 


TuI arguments are n 22 might 
be adduced to ſhew that the carnal mind is 
enmity againſt God. 1 ſhall mention but 
one more, and it is that caſt of diſiagenuity 
which it often ſtamps upon the mind, that ha- 


bit of inſincerity and baſeneſs which is ne- 


ceſſary to cover it from the world. Whate- 


ver degrees of wickedneſs we may babe 


G.. „ „ NI TE” OE 


1 is 1 Hs the conſciouſneſs of = i 
deſert, ſtill to ſkulk in a corner. Add to 
this, that there 1 is a certain dignity of cha- 
rater required by ſome particular profeſſions, 
and a ſemblance of virtue by others, which 
render it neceſſary to difſemble. What 7 
rrain of vices then follow? What a hateful 
habit of concealment, what equivocal con- 
duct, what mean ſubterfuge, what unwor- | 
- thy art is neceſſary to cover the emotions of 
à heart fearful of diſcovery, ſuſpicious of be- 


in o 


lat 
be 


yo 
th: 
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3 
ing detected, and where all the openneſs of 
virtue, and noble ſimplicity of innocence are 
loft? What pleaſure, what ſucceſs, what dark 
enjoyment can atone for this? After having 
reaped your ſtolen pleaſures, how do you 7 
propoſe to appear before mankind ? Can you 
do it with the ſame face, the ſame boldneſs 


of virtue with which you left them laſt ? Are 


you not fearful that a bird of the air has 
whiſpered the ſecret, that you have diſcover- 
ed it in your ſleep, that it has got air, and is 
now public with aggravations? Do not you 
ſee by the looks of thoſe you meet that they 

know it, that they are acquainted even with 

the circumſtances, that they keep filence in 
mercy to your feelings, till it burft upon you 
at once, and overwhelm you? Believe me, 
the ſervants were liſtening upon the ſtairs, 
they heard ſtrange noiſes, they looked through 
the hole of the door, they ſaw nothing be- 
cauſe the light was extinguiſhed, they made 

their remarks upon it in the kitchen. Your | 
late hours have been long obſerved, you have 
been watched, you have. been traced, all 
your motions have been ſuſpected ever ſince 
that early morning when an honeſt labouring 


man, who had got up to obſerve the horns 
$4 1 : 


t 2 J 


of che moon, ſaw you ſneak out of that in- 
famous alley, I ſpeak at preſent to the man 
whoſe ſituation renders it, neceſſary. for him 
to keep. meaſures. with the public. Filled 
wich apprehenſions like © theſe, he comes 
into ſociety. The terror of his mind is 
painted on his countenance. His eye is 
upon guard, his poſition 1s unſteady, . his 
_ converſation deſultery, his manner fawning. 
and his whole behaviour a ſilent petition that 
you would diſbelieve the reports which be 
ſuſpects are gone abroad concerning him, i 
caſe you have heard them. Who, who Sa 
be that man? Who would forfeit the. peace, 
the honeſty, the confidence of his own mind, 
who would be a day, an hour in that dread. 
ful ſituation, for all the pleaſures which vice 85 
ever beſtowed, or the i imagination coveted? 


Tuus 1 have attempted to deſcribe the ef- 
fects of pleaſure upon the heart, and to ſhew, 
7 from this, and from a variety of other argu- 
ments, that the carnal mind is enmity againſt 
G0 5 would be ſuperfluous to enlarge 
upon the inference, that, therefore, to be 
_ carnally minded mult be death! It muſt be 
0 to the mind itſelf, to the chara Fer, : 
nd, I may add, to the conſtitution it 
muſt 


muſt be death, becauſe it introduces miſery 


Hes ſociety, and becauſe it offends God. 


Bor, as it would be inſulting the wel: 
lick of humanity to deſcribe the diſorder 


wirhout, at the ſame time, pointing out the 


antidote; 1 1 ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 


offering a few humble directions, which will 
be of = 'H 1 hope, to regulate our conſtituti- 5 
ons, and which I would Jabmir, with all de- 
ference, to the judgment of thoſe Who are 
better acquainted with this ſubject. | 


I mud be tonfeſled · and 1 mention it in 


| Hou of thoſe who have been foiled by it, = 
that love is the moſt powerful, as well as the 
| moſt natural of all the paſſions. It is uſher- 
ed into the breaſt by the moſt pleaſing emo- 
tions. Kindneſs, complacency, delight, joy, 
| renderneſs, ſincerity, rapture, ' and the ro- 


mantic effuſions of the moſt elegant friend- 
ſhip, are its companions. Theſe march be- 


fore it, they plead its admiſſi on with perſua- 
3 eloquence, and introduce into the gen- 
teſt, and the belt hearts, (for they Aöne A 
receive it) the unſuſpected. and bluſhing 
gueſt. Happy, could it preſerve its charac- 


ter, and remain in its primitive and native 
p innocence. 
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innocence. The mind is then in its beft 
ſtate; its generous affections are awakened, 


and all its feelings improved and refined by 
the amiable inhabitant. But this tranquil 
ſtate is not formed for duration. This gueſt, 
ere while ſo gentle, ſo baſhful, and ſo inno- 
cent, is ſoon ſcized with fits of ſtrange im- 
patience. Then ſucceeds the rage of deſire, 
the frantic wildneſs of jealouſy, the ferment 
of the conſtitution ; till the paſſions, raiſed | 
to their height, burſt all reſtraint, ſubvert . 
the whole man, and break into ſociety in a 
torrent of licentiouſneſs. Then indeed, it 
becomes difficult to ſtem their progreſs. ws Be 


Yer, I muſt VAST they may be ew. 


med, It is not impoſſible. Touched with 
remorſe for innocence betrayed, ſmarting 
perhaps from the conſequences of his own 
folly, or ſtruck with a ray of light from the 
great Parent himſelf of the univerſe; the 
ſinner may forſake his way, the man of 


pleaſure may reform. When this happens, 


let us again cordially welcome him into the 


ſociety of the virtuous. Let us admir of his 


reformation, and 4s him in our confi- 


dence. He will even be the better for his 


Experience, and act a more diſcreet, as well 


28 
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as mote virtuous part during the remainder. 
of his life. God bimſelf is ſatisfied with re- 
pentance, why ſhould not man ? He hath e- 
ven appointed it as a duty. Will we be hard 
hearted to thoſe whom the Lord hath, forgi- 
ven? There are few men, perhaps, the ear 
lier part of whoſe lives has not been marked 
with irregularities of ſome kind. There is a 
period in the life of every man of ſenſe at 
which he may be ſaid to be * regenerated; a 
period at which he begins to reflect, at which 
he corrects his own. levities, and ſtrikes out 
a new. and more judicious: plan of conduct. . 
From that moment he is a new man, he com- 
mences the object of our eſteem, and his er- 
rors are forgotten. 80 may the man of plea- 
ſure.— As, however, it is better, if poſſible, 
to prevent, than correct extrayagance of any 
kind, I ſhall offer. a few words more with this 
view. The whole obſervations 1 have been 
able to make on this ſubject, may be con- 
denſed into the ſix following. 


"ft Tas firſt thing [ would recommend 


% ache eswe nüt tire en nadie: with the 
theological doctrine of regeneration, ſtrictly ſo called. 
That is ſo clearly laid down in the goſpel of an as 
to ſuperſede all neceſſity of explanation. ; 


to 


. * T7 
to you as an antidote againſt the love of plea- 


5 ſure is marriage. If St. Paul's aſſertion! be 
a juſt one, that it is better to mar 17 than ta 


burn; then certainly it is much better to 
marry than to do miſchief. But I would not 


be thought to recommend marriage merely 
is being the leaft of two evils. It is an ho- 


nourable inſtitution in itſelf. It is appointed 
by God for the wiſe purpoſes of preſerving 


the order, and continuing the exiſtence f 
ſociety. As ſuch, I now ſeriouſſy mention iti 5 
It can never be generally neglected in any + 


ſtare without the moſt pernicious conſequens 
ces. Diſorder, e and debauchery; 


never fail to ſucceed it. And if this be the 
caſe, What have thoſe to anſwer for to God 


and ſociety, Wh eicher wiltully or peeviſfily 
neglect this inſtitution? Who trifle away the 


Rein ſeaſon of youth in"folitude ? | Who) 


ecauſe perhaps they may have met withia 
diſappointtnent or two, take a prejudice a. 
; gainſt the whole amiable ſex, and make a 


horrid, vow of celibac; 72. Ab. my friends ! 
let not revenge poſſeſs your "boſoms, When 


4 gentler affections call you. Make no raſn 


reſolutions, I beſeech you. The ſex are un- 


der our protection, WE ought to make allow- 
N ances 


* 


| ances for them, and to view their conduct in 


the beſt light. It was certainly weak in them 
to refuſe you ;—I grant it, but at the very 


time they did it, did they not acknowledge 


your merit, and lament the caprice or de- 
pravity of their own taſte which obliged them 
to reject you? Why, then, will you give 


way to reſentment, and puniſh yourſelves on * 
account of their weakneſs ? Suppoling' you 


to be now after a long warfare, maſters of 


your paſſions, and that you have attained to 


the monkiſh virtue of abſtinence in its per- 
fection; will you, can you cruelly reſolve to 


reſt there? What an injury is this to-ſociety ? 


What a pernicious example to-the riſing ge- 


neration? What a manifeſt reſiſting of the 
ordinance of God? I would not have people 


ruſh together inconſiderately; but I would 
have them always marry when it is not abſo- 
hately inconvenient, when there is not ſome- 
thing, in ſhort, in the caſe which renders it 

poſitively imprudent. „„ ko: 


2dly, Taz ſecond thing I would recom- 
mend as an antidote againſt the love of plea- 


* Conſider beſides that there are ſome things which 


are the proper objects of reſentment, and other things 


which are not. 


. | {ure, 


als, * 
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ſure, is that a man would take the pains to 


convince himſelf thoroughly of the truth of 


the Chriſtian religion. The arguments drawn 


againſt this vice from the ſide of reaſon may 


be evaded, or encountered by other argu- 
ments taken from the ſame ſource. The 
mind will never be at a loſs to find topics in 
ſupport of any argument, and human inge- 


nuity often ſnines moſt upon the wrong ſide 


of a queſtion. This will {till be the caſe 
when the concluſion depends upon the mind 
itſelf. There will always be various opini- 

ons, according to the different tempers of 
minds, and all of them will be ingeniouſly 
defended. But the Chriſtian religion decides 
the matter at once, and excludes all private 
reaſoning upon the ſubje&. It expreſsly con- 
demns both adultery and fornication. © 
| condemns theſe vices by the authority of 
God. No man, then, who believes that this 
revelation is from God, will reaſon in their 
defence; no man whoſe mind 1s properly im- 


preſſed with this belief, will be, at leaſt, ha- 
bitually, guilty of them. This is really a 


circumſtance in our religion which diſtin- 


guiſbes it from every religion which exiſts, 
or N exiſted | in 1 the world, All the Eaſtern 


religions 


ns 


3 1 
religions allow latitude to this paſſion. But 
this is not the caſe of our religion. Chriſtianity | 
is really expreſs.—And the reaſon of the dif- 
ference between it and other religions, in 
this reſpe& is obvious. At the time of our 


Saviour's appearance, licentiouſneſs was ar- 
rived at its greateſt height. This was the 


great point in morals which called for a re- 
formation. Our religion was, therefore, par- 


ticular upon ibis point; and every man, Who 
wants to be rightly informed upon the ſub- 


ject, ought to be at pains to examine the 


truth of the revelation itſelf which treats of 
it. — lf he finds that falſe, he may give up 


Chriſtianity. If he means to be a Chriſtian, 


7 he muſt relinquiſh licentiouſneſs. 5 


zdaly, Tas directions 1 have hitherto ſug- 


; geſted chiefly regard thoſe whoſe underſtand- 
ings are ſufficiently confirmed by years, or 
Who are eſtabliſhed 1 in the world. But there 

* another part of my audience who are in a 


more helpleſs condition, and far whom [ 
would willingly do ſomething. I mean that 
part of them ho, on account of their youth 


and other circumſtances, are averſe to think, 


and yet find it inconventent to marry. The ; 


firuation of theſe perſons i Is truly deplorable, 
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| ind I fincerely ſympathiſe with them. Their 
cauaſe is not only ſad, but critical, and has a 


ferious demand upon us. The third thing, 


therefore, which I would recommend as an 
antidote againſt the ſpirit of licentiouſaeſs is, 
that every young man, at the time he firſt 
feels the ſoft ſentiments, attach himſelf to 
fome virtuous young woman, and make her 
the miſtreſs of his affections. This antidote 
is of more univerſal uſe than the foregoing, 
Every body has not abilities ſufficient to 
enable him to examine the evidences- of 

Chriſtianity ; but every body has it in his 
2 power to look out for ſome amiable female, 
and, at leaſt for ſome time, to fix his heart on 
her. I would not, indeed, have bim, (in 
this caſe) always marry, or even mention his 
paſſion to her. This might be imprudent, 
and ruinous to them both. Let this be deferred 
to a proper ſeaſon, Bur I would have him 
conſider her in his own mind as the center af 


his wiſhes and purſuits. This will effectual- 


ly prevent his deſires from ſtraying. He will 
regard every act of liceotiouſneſs in himſelf. 
as treaſon againſt the idol of his heart. He 


will endeavour to purchaſe her eſteem by a 


4 noble 23 and be fearful to forfeit | it by 
baſeneſs. 


of 
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baſeneſs. In ſhort, a paſſion like this enno- 
bles the mind, exalts the character, refines 

the affections, and is, in every view, a moſt 
excellent preſervative againſt diſſipation. _ 


4thly, Tar fourth thing which I would © 
recommend as an antidote againſt licentiouſ- 


neſs is—aclion. There is not a ſtronger 


prompter of the evil affections than idleneſs. 
Ir is the great ſource of all looſe thoughts, 
vain deſires, whimſical fancies, wandering | 
: viſions, and peccant motions, It engenders 
| curiolity, it produces vapours; it is the cauſe 
of languiſhments, depreſſions, low ſpirits, 


palpitations at the heart, heats in the blood, 


fluſhings, flutters, flurries, the ſpleen, the 


hyſterics. It brings on low pulſes, weak 


nerves, ſtartings, feimmiggs, wiſhes, ſtretch⸗- 


ings, cards, dice, ſcheming of all kinds, 


rompings, routs, balls, maſquerades, violent 7 
paſſions, and all the other notable ſymproms 
which diſtinguiſh the great world. Ir leads 


to drunkenneſs, dozing, ſtupidity, tædor. 
fooliſh talking, idle jeſting, ſupertluous com- 
Y pany, ridiculous frolics, drams, ſnuff, ſtrong 
vaters, looſe houſes ; Which end in dropſies, 


retchings, ſhakings, loſs of appetite, invin- 


cible habits of private drinking, quarrels, 


bruiſings, 
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bruiſings, diſcaſes, doctors, i incapacities, with 
a total loſs of induſtry and application. 
( Te are idle,” ſaid Pharaoh to the children of 
Iſrael, & ye are idle, therefore ye ſay let us go 


and do ſacrifice.“ In like manner, though with 


more reaſon, may we ſay to the debauchees 
of the preſent age, ye are idle, therefore your 


thoughts wander after wamen. Go, therefore, 


now, and work. I ſay go work ,—Labour, 
We ſwear, brace your nerves, give play ny 
your lungs, and drive out theſe vain cogita- 
tions. If you follow any particular buſineſs, 8 
give application to it — be regular in your 
hours of attendance, make it not a by- work, 
be ſyſtematical 1 in your tranſactions, be me- 
chanical | in your motions, go to bed early, 
that you may be able to riſe } in the morning. 


Only—guard againſt one thing—ſuffer not 


yourſelves to be ſeized with the ſpirit of ava- 
Tice, for this i 18 a worſe ſpirit than the other, 


— 


11 your fortune places you above bulineſs,— 


ride, walk, run, huor, fiſh, fence, ſwim, you 
may even dance; inure yourſelves, to the ri- 
gours of the weather, to cold, to heat, o 
faſting, to fatigue ; find, invent, create em- 
EY ployment for yourſelves ; have always ſome 
point in view; drive it, urge it, be earneſt 


*Vç about 
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about it; when, by the united powers of a 
bility and perſeverance, you have carried it, 


fix upon ſome other point, (he is unhappy 


who has not a point in view,) and let it be 


ſuch a one as is attended with difficulties, 
that you may have the pleaſure of ſurmount- 
ing them. If you poſſeſs capacity, lay plans 
for the good of your country. Study to un- 


derſtand commerce, manufactures, navigati- 
ons; enter into the theories of ſtocks, of 
annuities, of the balance of trade, of free 


ports, of excluſive companies. See if you 


can diſcover the north-weſt paſſage. Provide 
yourſelf with an apparatus of philoſophical 


inſtruments. Examine the mechanical powers, 
the properties of air, of water, of ſteam; 
learn the conſtruction and uſe of fire-engines, 


and ventilators, and thunder-rods; make 


yourſelt ' acquainted with the hiſtory of elec- 

tricity, ſtudy aſtronomy, get teleſcopes, take 
a voyage to the ſouth, and obſerve the tranſit 
of Venus. Or turn your attention to the art 
of war ;— to fortification, to encamping, to 
entrenching, to gunnery, to attack and de- 
fence, to marches, countermarches, battles, 
ſieges, advantageous poſts, paying, feeding, h 


cloathing your troops, ſubſiſting them in an 


\ | enemy” S 
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Z enemy's country, intercepting retreats, cut · 
ting off convoys, paſſing rivers, making tre- 


ties, amuſing them with falſe movements, 


and whatever elſe a conſummate general 
ought to be acquainted with. It would be 


ſtrange if you could net find ſome method 


of employing your thoughts, and keeping 
them from running upon nonſenſe. If this 


the intereſts of the different ſtates, form al- 


liances, plan revolutions, (only be not guilty 
of treaſon) preſerve the balance of power, 
| commence politician, in ſhort, rather than be 
Hle:—1f your genius or inclination do not 
carry you into thoſe tracts, yet ſtill a man of 
fortune can never want noble employment in 
a domeſtic ſphere. Is not the ſield of agricul- 
ture open? May he not ſet a: great example 
of improvement to the country? May he not 
_ cultivate: his grounds, plant his trees, divide 
his gardens? May he not advance money for 
' theſe purpoſes, at moderate intereſt, to thoſe 


who, want it? Is it not in his power, by pro- 


per encouragement, and ſetting an example 
of induſtry, to make the country aſſume a 
new appearance; to convert it from ſavage 


bn cried, foam defere-20 n pargiſ = 
8 Or 
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Or is there no field for the nobler exertions 


_ of: generoſity and compaſſion ?- Can he not 
relieve the diſtreſſed, and protect the weak? 


Are: there: not widows to be comforted, and 


orphans to be taken home? Are there not in- 


duſtrious families who want a ſtock to begin 


with ? Is there not many a lovely young w- 
man whoſe charms would be improved by a2 


little fortune? And is there not many an ho- 
neſt young man who would enter! into the 


honourable ſtate of matrimony if he had but 
a ſmall matter to ſet up upon? How many 
families might you make happy? From how 
many ſoft eyes might you draw the tear of 
gratitude? What ſmiles of complacency would 


meet you wherever you went?! What looks 


of joy, what ſilent prayers, what bleſſings | 
would attend your progreſs? He muſt have a 


ftrange { ſoul who can live only for himſelf. 


Would not this be better than ſagging 


through the ſtreets at midnight, or ſpending 


your money in a bawdy- houſe? Or is the im- 


mortal mind of man capable of no nobler en. 
Joy ment than rattling the dice, or ſwearing ar 
'a gaming- table? Would it not even be bet⸗ 


ter than ſqueezing your depentants, and for- 


'cing them to curſe you? Are Fou rich! ? DO 
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yaoi poſſeſa influence:?; Aſk/ your heart, theti 
= you bave employed it. Where is the 


man who bleſſes you? Where is the family 
who calls: yow their benefactor *: Is there none 


none? What, then, has the great man n 


doing witk his fortune? — He has been pur - 5 
Chaſing girls, hiting barbers, paying Preoch 5 
Cooks, bribing voters, maintaining taylors, 
men, and waiting women, and blacks, and 
dogs, and eunuchs; he has given balls and 
aſſemblies, and maſquerades, and ſeen plays, . 
and routs, and horſe races, and bear baitings 
and cock fight - Good Heaven! 
This is a ſubje&t worthy of the indignation of 
eloquence. I feel my ſpirits riſe, and would 
expatriate upon it as it deſerves, had I not con- 
N n in theſe Jirectiohs, to ARNE 


thy, ANOTHER thing 1 would recom- 


mend as an antidote againſt licentiouſneſs is 
a ſimple method, of living, eſpecially a ſimple 
diet. One great cauſe of licentiouſneſs among 


us is undoubtedly that rage of luxury and 


— 


high living which has infatuated all ranks, 
and thrown the nation into a fever. The 
paſſions and the animal economy are cloſely 
connected, and what pampers the one, muſt 

inflame 
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 inflame, the, other. From what proceed uboſe 


hectic affections, thoſe tumults of the blood, 
and high tide of the ſpirits; which intermit 
and riſe, and ſicken and * ſwell by intervals; 5 
but from high food, high ſeaſonings, ſtrong 


meats, ſtronger drinks, wines, ſpiceries, and 
foreign infuſions? I ſhall be ſhort upon this 


article, becauſe I would not invade the pro- 
vince of the phyſician. But if we would 
confine ourſelves to a. plain diet, and the 
. wholeſome beverages of our own country, 
(not to be more particular) our inclinations 
would be more temperate, nor would the 
carnal mind be ſo pampered as we kind 1 it is. 


5 Laſtly, at above all PT oe us heb 9 
| God that he will give us the aſſiſtance of his 
Holy Spirit to enable us to ſubdue this, and 
every other irregular- affection. Our own . 
ſtrength, God knows, is not to be depended 

on. Lead us not into tempration,” is part 

of that excellent prayer which was compoſed - 
as our model. The more I conſider this 
petition, the more I admire it. It diſcovers 
the moſt intimate e of human na- 


5 . Theſe mult be nadertivad as . with the ö 
ther caules ndr mentioned. 1 5 
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ture. It ſuf oth that weh df not Moe —= 
DES ching, depends upon the tempt 2b. Cone 
feiduss thetefbreh f Our own weakneſs; let 
us inceffäntly pray thät we may not be led 
into temptatibn. 71 Eet us not too hardily ex- 
. poſe bürfelves to it. Certain de eat is the 
gehe fal conſeq uence, Fürther, let us watch 
vr Bearts de p ac Rania; et us even x 
it be heceſſüryz make a'covenitt with our 
eyes! Pia ly, "Jet! Hat tbat ſtandetk, take 
Keck geſt ne fall; ang, ir hesbas already fal-. 
Jen get kim tepebt anch ſin no wre. Amen. 
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